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The Educated Man : 


HE educated person has appropriated so much of other men’s nim 

that he can live on his store like the camel on his reservoir, Ey 
thing can become grist to his mill. .. . The educated man has throm 
the ages found a way to convert passionate activity into a silent and mom 
less pleasure. He can sit in a room and not perish. 3 
—Jacques Bal 
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Organizational Cliffs and Growth Curves 


HE learner in our schools faces a series of escarpments created 

by us as we have sought to meet problems of school organization, 
Napoleon found the task of defending Paris against invasion much 
simpler because of the great difficulty the enemy encountered in scaling 
the high, precipitous cliffs that lined the plain at intervals east of the city, 
We educators, however, are no longer considering it our responsibility 

to “defend” the values of education from unworthy students. Sharp 
breaks in the learning continuum created by grade divisions and school 
levels are regarded as inconsistent with our knowledge of child growth 
and development. We recognize the continuity of growth, and we also 
accept and expect wide variations in growth rates and patterns between 
individuals. No longer can the teacher plan to meet the needs of only 


those children who happen to conform to the artificially derived “average.” § 


The sixth grade teacher knows there will be children in his class who 
will be nearly as mature as adults in their reading development and 
others who will be progressing quite normally thru the primary stages 


of reading. The junior high school teacher expects an even greater varia- § 
tion, since additional years of growth increase the disparity in achievement } 


between the slow-growers and the rapid-growers. These teachers, regard- 
less of their particular grade or school level, are facing common problems 
in guiding child growth in accordance with individual needs. 

The encouraging thing is that many elementary and junior high 
school faculties are working in a positive way—considering these common 


problems and laying the groundwork for the building of a continuous, § 


consistent and integrated school program. They are discovering ways and 
means of bridging the gap between faculties which work in different 
buildings but are guiding children who face common problems. They are 
experimenting with procedures for developing plans of action coopera 
tively and evaluating results together. 


These descriptions of promising practices directed toward smoothing 


out the elementary-junior high school escarpment to something that more 
nearly resembles a gently rounded growth curve are commended to you 
for stimulating reading. 


—Rosert S. Fox 
Principal, University Elementary School 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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So They Ave Going to Junior High School! 
WILHELMINA HILL 


Specialist for Social Science, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


§ the year moves along, children in the last months of elementary 
school begin to think ahead to that junior high or other secondary 
school which they will soon attend. Is junior high school as hard as my 
brother says it is? What will it be like to have so many teachers? What 
courses will I take? When must I enroll? How will I get my homework 
done? Sixth graders wonder about these and many more questions as the 
time approaches for them to leave the elementary school. What can schools 
do to bridge gaps and provide a smooth transition for children from 
elementary to secondary schools? 

A combination of a number of things is needed to achieve a well- 
articulated program. Some of the practices used by schools in various 
parts of the country to assist pupils in making the change from elementary 
to secondary schools are described here. 


Continuous program. 
A continuous program of 
education for children 
which has less of a gap 
between elementary and 
secondary levels is being 
developed in some school 
systems. There is a trend 
toward twelve-year or 
“across-the-board”  curric- 
ulum planning that re- 
duces the “breaks” which 
might otherwise occur be- 
tween different levels of a’ 
child’s school experience. 
Coordinators, consultants, 
and supervisors work more 
frequently in a vertical 
manner as do curriculum 


































committees. By this means, they come to view the program as a whok. 
Coordinating councils have been formed in some systems as a means of 
making possible better articulation of curriculum and instruction from 
level to level. 


Pupil orientation. Staff members of the elementary school have a major 
obligation in the orientation of children for junior high school. They are 
most successful in this when they work together and with the secondary 
people involved. 

Teachers of the sending schools carry on much of the orientation for 
junior high school with their pupils directly. They answer questions and 
give advice. They may also prepare their children by helping them 
understand ways in which they will need to use the skills they are learning 
in junior high school science, mathematics, social science, language arts, 
and other subjects. 

Many schools arrange a carefully planned visit of the children to the 
receiving school for a day or a half day. These visits are most successful 
when the secondary school pupils are involved in the process. Often the 
student council of the junior high school has a part in planning and 


carrying out the project. Handbooks about the new school are sometimes f 


given to the children before they make their visit. 

Secondary people are invited to the elementary school to give some 
help while the children are still in that school. These may be the principal, 
counselors, teachers, and pupils. Sometimes they speak to the children in 
an assembly or at a sixth-graders’ dinner. A speakers’ committee of a 


junior high school student council might meet with the elementary } 


student council to discuss what a junior high school is like. Thru their 


student council, junior high school pupils should be urged to give accurate } 


information about their school to younger children and to avoid frighten- 
ing them about it. Members of the secondary counciling staff sometimes 
spend time with elementary school youngsters in their own school in 
getting acquainted and planning ahead. 


In one city, the pupils have a “moving up” experience for the last { 
three days of school. The sixth grade children spend these days in the f 
junior high school with the seventh grade teachers. Children of other } 


grade levels also spend three days with the teachers they will have next 
term. 


Friendly atmosphere. Above all, a friendly atmosphere for the children ¥ 


should be created by those who are responsible for their transition from 
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elementary to junior high school. Especially the people of the junior high 
school should make them feel welcome and at home. 

Some junior high schools have “big sisters” and “big brothers” who 
give the newcomers a good start by helping them get acquainted with the 
building and with schoolj versonnel. Sometimes this is arranged thru 
the student council. 


Parents, too. Not only the pupils but the parents, too, need prepara- 
tion for junior high school. They may be helped to understand the type 
of schedule and curriculum, the purposes of the junior high school, and 
the kinds of things their children will be doing. 


Bridging the gap. Many schools have reduced the difficulties of getting 
started in their programs by having their first year conducted more like 
the elementary school. Only part of the program is departmentalized. 
Half or more of the time is spent with one teacher. Often the pupils are 
with this same teacher for part of the day thruout the three years of junior 
high school. The time allotment for this may be reduced somewhat each 
year. By this means, the transition of going from one teacher to many is 
not so great. 

In some school systems, the sixth and seventh grade programs are 
planned as a unit, with the teachers of these grades working together. 
Some of the sixth grade teachers move with their group of pupils to 
junior high school for one year. Then it is understood that they will 
return to the elementary school to begin work with another sixth grade 
group. 


Cooperative activities. It is only as pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
parents of varying levels of a school system do things together that they 
really come to know one another. Activities should be carried out in 
which elementary and junior high school pupils work together co- 
operatively. Such a procedure should bring the elementary pupils into 
the junior high school and the secondary pupils into the elementary 
schools. 

Teachers should have the opportunity to work vertically so that they 
will have a speaking acquaintance with teachers and pupils of varying 
age-grade levels; then they will know more about children of elementary 
or secondary levels and their problems. A cooperative child study program 
is one means of bringing them together. 

Where a city isn’t too large, the superintendent may invite the prin- 
cipals and supervisors of both elementary and secondary schools to attend 
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the same meetings. Many of the topics and information to be discussed 
involve children in both elementary and secondary schools. 

The use of “house organs” is spreading among school systems. These 
publications present excellent opportunities for giving information and 
help to bridge gaps between levels in a school system. 

One school system established a working committee, composed of an [ 
elementary supervisor, the superintendent, elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, an elementary principal, and a secondary principal to study the f 
problem of articulation between elementary and secondary schools. The 
members of this committee got acquainted, discussed mutual problems, 
and developed policy statements on things which should be done. All 
other persons from their respective schools became involved in the work. 


Some of the specific outcomes were that pupils’ cumulative records were 
} ; 


sent by the elementary schools to the junior high school, elementary pupils 
visited the junior high school, and exchange visits were arranged for both 
elementary and secondary teachers. 





Teacher education. More and more teachers are being prepared to 


work at both elementary and secondary levels. Teacher education institu. f 
tions might explore further the possibility of helping people prepare for 

both levels of administration. Much of this should be of the apprenticeship § 
rather than the theoretical type, with cadet experiences provided inf 


administration. Many small high schools are in the same building with 
elementary schools, and both have the same principal. In large city 


systems, principals often serve in elementary schools and in secondary f 


schools during different parts of their careers. Education for both levels f 


would be desirable for these people and would help them see the program f 


as a whole. 


Looking ahead. While various ways of reducing the break which 


exists for children between elementary and secondary schools have been f 
discussed, it is hoped that some day we won’t have to say it is a “gap. fF 


As elementary and high school teachers and pupils do many more things 
together, a more continuous program should result. 


———_——_—— 
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A Juntor High School Plan 
for Orientation of Incoming Pupils 


KENNETH A. FULLER 
Principal, North Park Junior High School, Lockport, New York 


UNIOR high school principals are aware of the need for the successful 

orientation of incoming pupils. Sound plans and procedures are 
determined by the specific requirements of a particular situation. A sys- 
tematic plan of orientation based on the needs of the incoming pupils 
should become a regular school practice and an integral part of the 
guidance program. 

Incoming pupils in a junior high school sometimes have difficult 
periods of adjustment, especially during the first few weeks. They often 
feel strange in a new building, where they are relatively unknown, and 
find themselves presented with a varied program of studies involving 
numerous teachers. For the past five years, North Park Junior High 
School has followed a practical plan of orientation which has aided greatly 
the adjustment of incoming pupils, both seventh grade and new non- 
resident pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

Our systematic handling of the orientation problem covers the periods 
prior to admission to the junior high school, the first week of school, 
and the first month of school. The junior high school pupils, guidance 
counselor, class advisers, student councils, Parent-Teacher Association, 
and the elementary principals and teachers cooperate in carrying out the 
plan. 

Orientation prior to admission. Sixth grade pupils while in the ele- 
mentary school and incoming non-residents are made familiar with some 
of the important phases of the junior high school. In the spring, usually 
late April, letters are sent out to sixth grade teachers, elementary principals, 
parents of incoming pupils, school trustees of outlying rural districts, and 
district school teachers. Information in the letter of invitation includes 
the purposes of orientation day, date and time, and program for the day. 
Upon request, the elementary and district schools send a list of the 
incoming pupils which is used later as the registration sheet. 

At least a week before orientation day in May, members of the All- 
School Council, along with the guidance counselor and the principal, visit 
the sixth grade classes to talk to them about the junior high school and 
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guides, and the tours are begun. After the tours the pupils reassemble in 
the auditorium to meet those who are to be their first-year advisers in 
junior high school, to meet other new pupils, and to listen to explanatory 
talks by ninth grade council members on schedules, subjects and teachers, 
purpose and use of lockers, organization of homerooms, class councils, 
dubs and organizations, all-school council, activities, school procedures 
and regulations, cafeteria arrangements, and where they are to report the 
first day of school in the fall. The serving of refreshments concludes the 
activities of orientation day. 

Orientation the first week. On the first day of school in the fall, which 
is usually a half-day session, pupils from the grade councils welcome new 
pupils, provide information, and direct them to the auditorium. Large 
signs in the auditorium tell each new pupil where to register. In practice, 
registration is a continuation of the orientation day held in the spring for 
all pupils planning to attend school. After class schedules have been 
distributed, council members escort the new pupils to their homerooms 
as well as to other areas of the building, including the clinic, shops, prin- 
cipal’s office, guidance office, and the cafeteria. Information tables are 


Guide explains mysteries of stage lighting panel 
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provided in the halls during most of the first week of school so that old as 
well as new pupils can obtain information regarding the school. Such 
procedure makes the first day or days easier for an entering pupil and 
helps to build early a wholesome spirit in the junior high school. 

The homeroom is used advantageously in attacking many problems of 
orientation. All class periods are held on the first half day of school and 
are only fifteen minutes in length. The homeroom period is spent in 
assigning lockers and in instructing pupils in their use. The second day, 
whicu is the first full day of school, has regular length periods. The home. 
room period, ordinarily coming during the fourth period, is held first 
thing in the morning. Further instruction in the use of lockers, and a 
review of school rules are the main items of business. 

During the first week of school, the homeroom period objectives are 
to discuss school rules and regulations; to make homeroom plans for the 
year; and to inform pupils about attendance, nurse’s schedule, student 
government, club opportunities, and the school service award. After a 
brief and friendly welcome by the principal at the first assembly, the 
faculty is introduced. Members of the councils help in caring for the 
details of the assembly, in leading the pledge of allegiance, and in singing 
the school song. Such an assembly not only helps in orientation but also 
develops the feeling that the school is well organized. 

An air raid drill and a fire drill, both announced to pupils and teachers, 
are held the first week. The school year calendar of major school events, 
a schedule of homeroom meetings, and a list of assemblies are distributed 
thruout the school. In seventh grade social studies the first unit deals with 
subjects in our curriculum and with the clubs which present opportunities 
to develop special abilities and leisure-time interests. The building is 
examined again and particular stress is placed on the ways in which health 
and safety are protected in school. 

Orientation the first month. Homeroom programs provide the best 
avenues for continuous orientation during the first month of school. Rules 
and regulations and the reasons for them are discussed in detail to give 
the pupils a clear understanding of the “why” and “how” of good citizen- 
ship. Topics such as how to study, the school service letter award, and the 
marking system offer valuable help to the pupil in setting up his scholastic 
and school service goals. There are discussions on the purposes of student 
government, how it operates, and the responsibilities of its citizen-pupils. 
Desirable qualifications of homeroom officers are examined before elec- 
tions in the homeroom are held. 
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The first few assemblies usually include sound films on safety at 
school and parliamentary procedure. School films taken of the previous 
vear’s events and activities are always welcomed and enjoyed by both 
the new and the old pupils. Other fall assemblies feature the work of 
the school nurse, and attendance rules and regulations. 

The seventh grade social studies course further facilitates the adjust- 
ment which the transition from elementary to junior high school makes 
necessary. The scope of pupil interest in our school is expanded to include 
the other schools in Lockport. By perusing the Board of Education “Facts 
Folders,” by reading the local newspaper, and by talking with adult 
friends, the pupils determine the place of the Board of Education in our 
city school system. They find out the sources and the amount of money 
necessary to run our schools. They discover what is meant by “state aid” 
and the importance of daily attendance for state aid. 

Orientation includes parents of new pupils. An adequate orientation 
program involves some means of acquainting the parents of incoming 
pupils with the new school. At an early date parents observe as well as 
learn about the curricular and co-curricular activities of the junior high 
school. Cooperation of the home in promoting good attendance, satisfac- 


A happy ending to Orientation Day 
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tory behavior, proper attitudes and successful learning experiences on the 
part of the child is extremely significant in the adjustment of the new 
pupil. A good orientation program gives the parents an opportunity to 
understand the purposes, problems, and procedure of the new school and 
tends to further the full cooperation of home and school. 

Mothers, who are the most active adult participants in our spring 
orientation day, usually come in the afternoon on the same day as do their 
children. They register, attend the assembly, make the same tours, and 
listen to the brief talks given on various phases of the junior high school, 
Parent-Teacher Association members, acting as hostesses, meet with the 
new parents. This not only gives the new parents an opportunity to discuss 
common problems and to ask questions of “veteran” junior high school 
parents, but it also gives the PTA a chance to explain its program and 
achievements. Conferences between the parents and the teachers are held, 
and the mothers meet each other as well as the classmates of their children. 

Evaluation of the plan. Although the preceding program has proved 
helpful at North Park Junior High School for five years, it is not implied 
that an identical plan will be applicable in every school situation. Nor is 
it contended that everything necessary is being done. However, frequent 
evaluation has shown the plan to be adequate for our particular situation 
and there are guidance principles involved in our plan which will assist 
a junior high school in orienting new pupils. 

A systematic handling of the major phases of a well-planned program 
of orientation will insure beneficial results to the pupil, the parent, and 
the school. The pupil while still in sixth grade will become acquainted 
with the junior high school and will be relieved of some of the tension 
caused by strangeness. He will have a feeling of being welcomed and of 
belonging in a new school situation. He will have information about the 
school’s regulations and activities, and his interest will have been awak- 
ened. All these experiences help in making for a pleasant beginning in 
his new school adventure. 

Parents will have a better understanding of their child’s new environ- 
ment and will be enlightened on the varied guidance services offered. An 
orientation program which includes the parents will help to establish 
good public relations, thereby strengthening the bond between the home 
and the new school. Time and attention given to a regular and practical 
orientation program will be well spent for the pupil, parent, and the 
school. However, it should not be overlooked that orientation and in- 
dividual counseling go on as a continuous process in the junior high school. 
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Two Schools—One Mayor Objective 


POBERT F. TOPP, Director of the Elementary School of Arizona State College, and 
C. HILL REDMAN, Principal of Flagstaff Junior High School, made this joint contribution 
to show how their schools cooperate in the endeavor to attain their common goal of 
giving pupils the best educational experiences possible. Smoothing the way for transi- 
tion from elementary to junior high school is, they believe, a most important step toward 
this goal. 


OR what can only prove to be illogical reasons, a mild sort of rivalry 
cco to exist between elementary and junior high school teachers. 
Each group tends to look with critical eye at the efforts of the other. Junior 
high teachers, for example, might be heard making such comments as, “If 
they would only teach them something in the elementary grades, we 
might be able to make some progress!” For their part, elementary teachers 
might retaliate with “. . . if the junior high wouldn’t undo all of our 
work!” The lack of real logic in such viewpoints is made embarrassingly 
apparent when one realizes that the only dividing line between an elemen- 
tary teacher and a junior high teacher is space, and a few relatively insig- 
nificant details of teaching routine. 

Both groups have the same professional goal: to lead children thru the 
most fruitful educational experiences each can devise and maintain. Both 
groups are well prepared. industrious, and deeply concerned with doing 
their work thoroly. Both are imbued with the desire to make their opti- 
mum contribution to the welfare of children and society. There can be no 
true differences, for identical purposes lead to cooperative endeavor when- 
ever given the chance. 

But since differences—real or illogical—do exist, what causes them? 
Perhaps just being in a different building has something to do with this 
situation. Perhaps a double salary scale contributes to a feeling of discon- 
tent or envy. Perhaps lack of understanding of each other’s difficulties, and 
the efforts each is putting forth to solve them, is responsible for it. What- 
ever may be the cause, these differences must be erased if the children are 
not to suffer in some direct or indirect fashion. 

It is not uncommon for college professors to blame high school teach- 
ers because students come to college imperfectly prepared to do the re- 
quired work. Nor is it unusual for high school teachers similarly to blame 
junior high teachers, and junior high teachers to blame elementary school 
teachers for what they feel are inadequacies in the preparation of pupils 
who come to them. As for elementary school teachers, some have been 
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known to hold the teacher in the preceding grade responsible for pupil 
weaknesses, and so on down thru the grades until the unfortunate kinder. 
garten teacher has no alternative but to blame the parents of the children! 
At this point the inevitable conclusion must become apparent: children are 
not created equal nor do environmental conditions provide the same op- 
portunities for learning. 

Consequently, there is no justification at any step of the educational 
ladder to castigate preceding teachers for not sending on perfectly pre. 
pared students. Children are not so created to begin with, and their in- 
equalities in ability and their differences in personality tend to increase 
with age and education rather than to decrease. Each teacher must accept 
his pupils as they are, taking them at the level where he finds them, and 
encouraging the development of each within limits of the child’s ability to 
benefit. This is especially true at the transition point between the end of 
elementary school years and the beginning of junior high education. Here, 
unless unusual care is exercised, the values in the 6-3-3 plan are lost and 
children are handicapped in their educational progress. Sympathetic un- 
derstanding between elementary and junior high school teachers must 
prevail if this difficult time in the life of children is to be successfully 
negotiated. 

The junior high school years are special years in the life of every child. 
For many children puberty and extensive changes taking place in their 
personalities at that time make adjustment most difficult. Boys and girls 
who attend the junior high are in need of more than usual understanding 
by their teachers. They give much evidence of emotional disturbance, 
sometimes very critical in nature. Their bodies are undergoing extensive 
and occasionally unbalanced development. Anyone who has taught in the 
junior high grades will verify the need for unlimited patience and under- 
standing of child psychology when dealing with children of these ages. 

In addition, because the junior high program is exploratory in nature 
and must therefore be largely departmentalized, the new student meets for 
the first time the confusing situation of having many teachers instead of 
just one or two. He dashes from classroom to classroom to the tune of 
bells. He must meet and adjust to many new fellow-pupils. Competition 
in all aspects of his life, from school work to achieving social status, is 
suddenly impressed upon him. These trials, added to his already pre- 
carious status caused by normal maturation, make his load difficult to bear. 

Appreciating the extent of these difficulties, junior high and elemen- 
tary school teachers must combine efforts to make certain that the child’s 
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Guide explains Junior High School Program Card 


burden, already heavy thru natural causes, is made no greater. To this end 
the following suggestions are made: 

1. Junior high and elementary school teachers should get together peri- 
odically for social and professional meetings. This will help each group 
to understand the many problems faced by the other. 

2. Elementary school teachers should be encouraged to inform them- 
selves about the objectives and methods of the junior high school, and 
junior high school teachers should become acquainted with the goals and 
techniques of elementary school teaching. 

3. Intervisitation should be provided for at least once a year. Junior 
high school teachers cannot fail to see that elementary school teachers 
have a difficult and important job if they visit them in their classrooms. 
The same will hold for elementary school teachers who, thru visitation in 
the junior high, will become aware of the unique problems related to 
teaching children of those ages. 

4. It would help if an exchange arrangement could be made between 
elementary and junior high school teachers for a year of teaching experi- 
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ence at a different level. There is little doubt that each would be a better 
teacher on returning to his regular assignment after a year’s work at the 
other school. The ability to understand the transitional difficulties of chil 
dren would unquestionably be enhanced thru this type of exchange ar. 
rangement. 

5. Elementary and junior high teachers should cooperate in planning 
a program to orient sixth grade children to the different types of school 
activities which they will encounter at the junior high level. For example, 
junior high school teachers might interview sixth graders before they 
leave the elementary school building and discuss their future problems 
with them, while elementary school teachers should accompany their 
children on visitation to the junior high school prior to their change from 
one school to another. By doing all in their power to initiate the prospec. 
tive junior high school pupil into his new educational life, the teachers 
will be accomplishing much toward making the transition as smooth as 
possible. 

6. School boards and administrators should plan carefully to eliminate 
any cause that might arouse differences between elementary and junior 
high school teachers. They should work for a single salary schedule 
whereby teachers are paid the same for equal educational preparation and 
experience, regardless of grade level; they should make certain that mem- 
bership on important faculty committees is equally distributed between 
secondary and elementary teachers; they should do all in their power to 
eliminate work load inequalities that tend to make for differences be- 
tween these two groups of teachers. 

We who teach children often forget that our effectiveness is deter- 
mined not only by the success of our relationship with children in our 
classrooms but also by our relationship with each other. Disharmony or 
misunderstanding among staff members can influence adversely the re 
sults we obtain. If we forget that the ultimate goal of all our efforts, re- 
gardless of our particular role in education, is the optimum development 
of the children under our direction, our effectiveness as teachers is threat- 
ened. Keeping in mind that each of us has one goal—educating children 
to their utmost capacity—we cannot fail to erase our differences and to 
harmonize our efforts. 
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We Plan Our Adjustment Program 


This article was prepared as a group project by the following members of the faculty 
of Weeks Junior High School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts: Principal, RAYMOND W. 
BLAISDELL; Head counselor: MRS. FRANCES FORGIE; English-social studies-guidance teachers: 
Helen McLaughlin, Barbara Langdon, Helena Glenn, Anna Austin, Howard Kingsley, and 
Bettina King, chairman. 


EXT September, approximately three hundred and fifty seventh 
N grade pupils from seven elementary schools will enter the Weeks 
Junior High School. Obviously all of these pupils will not be equally well 
equipped physically, mentally, and emotionally to make a happy and 
successful adjustment to their new experience. What, then, will the school 
do to increase the chances of success for these three hundred and fifty 
different individuals? 


The head counselor. The adjustment program for incoming seventh 
graders begins with the work of the full-time head counselor. In March 
of each year she asks the elementary schools to supply in writing informa- 
tion which she feels is vital to her in making favorable class group place- 
ments in the Weeks School. In May, the head counselor will seek a 
conference with each sixth grade teacher to learn about the ways she had 
found most effective in working with individual pupils. Very often teach- 
ers will tell more than they are willing to write. The head counselor 
then places these pupils in class groups rather carefully, giving due 
consideration to the assets or needs of the pupils and to the characteristics 
of the teachers to whom they are assigned. For example, shy pupils are 
placed with their best friends, and every pupil will find in his group one 
or more of his former classmates. Pupils sensitive about being at one or 
the other extreme in size will find others like themselves in their new 
group. No individual will find that he is the only one below grade in his 
school work or the only one who excels scholastically. Need for men is 
considered in the placement, and an attempt is made to limit the pupils 
in each class group who are known to have excessive need for the teacher’s 
personal attention. 


The pupils’ program. Paralleling the work of the head counselor is 
an induction program for the newcomers worked out by pupils. In the 
spring each seventh grade class group will invite a particular sixth grade 
group of pupils to spend a half day in the Weeks School as their guests. 


——.. 
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Each group makes its own plans for the entertainment and instruction 
of its guests. The sixth grade teachers tell us that their pupils look forward 
to these visits which help the newcomers to feel an atmosphere of friend. 
liness and to know what the new school is like. 


The parents. Parent education is important in preparing for our next 
September’s crop of new pupils if we want good parent understanding and 
cooperation. In May, all parents of incoming seventh grade pupils will be 
invited to an evening meeting at the Weeks School with the seventh grade 
teachers. This meeting will feature the unique position of the English. 
social studies-guidance teacher in the life of each pupil as the person with 
whom the parent should work closely. Thru kodachromes and opaque 
slides the head counselor will attempt to give the parents a visual-auditory 
picture of what these key teachers do to make their children’s adjustment 
to the new school easier and their learning experience more fruitful. A 
question and answer period will feature the meeting, which ends witha 
conducted tour of the-building. 

The Weeks Messenger, a Community School Committee publication 
sponsored by the Weeks Parent-Teacher Association, helps with parent 
education. The June issue of the Messenger is prepared for the parents 
of the incoming seventh grade and explains some of the organizational 
differences between the elementary and junior high school. It also covers 
the services of the Guidance Office, the function of the English-social 
studies-guidance teachers, an explanation of the activities program at 
Weeks, a welcome statement from the principal and one from the pres 
dent of the Weeks Parent-Teacher Association. 

In a school as large as the Weeks Junior High School the orientation 
problem is helped by devoting the first day of school in September to the 
seventh grade without the other two grades being present. The new 
pupils get acquainted with their teachers and learn how to use the facilities 
of the building without being jostled about by eighth and ninth graders. 


The key teachers. In all three grades of the Weeks Junior High School, 
one-third of each pupil’s day is spent with one person called the English- 
social studies-guidance teacher. Since this teacher works with only two 
class groups of pupils with a teaching assignment of twenty-four periods 
out of a thirty-period week, he has time to learn many things about each 
child in his class and to do something with the information other than 
to file it. 
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Here is what a typical seventh grade English-social studies-guidance 
teacher will be doing next September. He will consult the cumulative 
record of each pupil in his classes to learn vital information needed to 
diagnose and remedy instructional and non-instructional difficulties of 
individual pupils. He may begin anecdotal records for each pupil with 
significant observations culled from these cumulative records. 

This key teacher will provide many opportunities for free discussion 
in a permissive atmosphere, knowing that this is one of his most powerful 
tools for assessing the strengths and weaknesses of individuals and the 
group. These discussions will probably start with get-acquainted talks and 
proceed to such immediate concerns as how to make new friends and 
how to get along with so many different teachers. This informal sharing 
of experiences will provide the teacher with a fairly accurate measure of 
the level at which individual pupils in the group are apt to operate in oral 
communication. He will know, for example, which pupils need to be 
referred for special speech help, the potential leaders with a high degree 
of verbal fluency, and the inarticulate who will require special attention 
in learning to express themselves freely. This type of activity tends also 
to highlight personalities within the group: the shy and diffident child, 
the hostile or unduly aggressive child, and the warm and friendly dis- 
positioned child. 

This key teacher will also encourage free writing periods which give 
pupils opportunity to express their feelings, hopes, fears, as well as their 
plans and ideas. Obviously, such information aids the teacher in inter- 
preting and understanding the various types of reaction and behavior 
he will observe. An analysis of such papers yields reliable information with 
which the teacher is able to begin plans for a workable program to provide 
for continuous individual pupil growth consistent with needs. 

A reading test will be administered in September by the English-social 
studies-guidance teacher for the purpose of determining the level of read- 
ing competency of individual pupils. Results of the test will be analyzed 
by the teacher with individual pupils. In some cases remedial programs 
will be set up immediately. In other cases the emphasis will be to broaden 
interests and tastes in reading, and to increase efficiency and confidence 
in the use of books and sources of information. Such devices as My 
Reading Design or class-made reading wheels and charts may be used to 
motivate pupils to read more widely. The tape recorder may be used to 
analyze and stimulate growth in expressing and reading. 

The English-social studies-guidance teacher will seek at least one 
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conference with each parent as early in the year as possible. This will be 
done thru a personal letter to the parent, explaining the function of the 
English-social studies-guidance teacher as a coordinator of home and 
school effort for a better adjusted son or daughter. The letter also will 
state the teacher’s free time for conferences and the way in which g 
conference can be scheduled. 

The English-social studies-guidance teacher will take the initiative 
thruout the school year in scheduling morning meetings between 8:00 
a. m. and 8:45 a. m. with other teachers who work with the same group 
of pupils. He will share the results of his inventory activities with these 
teachers and will secure additional information from them. They may 
discuss and plan a drastic adjustment of the curriculum for John, a slow 
child, who needs continual commendation and encouragement for what 
he achieves at his own level, or they may swap ideas for helping Leslie, 
an unduly aggressive child, to acquire a proper appreciation of the rights 
of others. They may consider questions of when to concentrate social 
pressure and when to relax its force, or where to lay the hand of restraint 
and where to allow widest liberty. All these problems and many others 
will receive the consideration of teachers planning together in order to 
facilitate the adjustment of seventh graders to their new school and to 
meet their needs in a good learning situation. 

This then is a chronological statement of planned events and pupil 
experiences which constitute the program of the Weeks Junior High 
School in trying to provide a successful adjustment of its incoming 
seventh grade pupils. But it is more than that. This article is the cooperative 
effort of the several people in the Weeks School most closely allied with 
the orientation program. This kind of cooperation is typical of the way 
in which the school operates. 





Be — See important message on page 39 ~<a 
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Preparing Children for Juntor 
High School 


EVA M. OTT 


Principal, Crocker Highlands School, Oakland, California 


ISS JONES checked off the items on her calendar. The day had 

been well spent, for Mr. Brown, the principal of the junior high 
school, and his counselor had been over to acquaint the high sixth grade 
children with some of the things they wanted to know about the new 
school they would soon enter. She and the sixth grade teacher had 
already met with the faculty of the junior high school and the other 
elementary principals and teachers whose children would be entering the 
low seventh grade the next semester and had discussed common problems 
and made some of the plans that were now taking shape. 

Mr. Brown told the children about the junior high school—the plan 
of the building, the program of studies, the gym equipment they would 
need, etc. He answered all of their questions, some of which were printed 
in the Handbooks which he gave them, and it seemed to make them feel 
more secure to see the answers in black and white, which they could study 
later. He also helped them fill in their registration cards so that they 
wouldn’t have to worry about them the first of the new term. His easy 
manner won their confidence from the start, and they were sure that they 
would have a friend in the principal of the junior high school. 

















Getting acquainted with their new school 


As soon as he had finished talking with the children, Mr. Brown went 
into the auditorium to meet their parents. He explained the aims and the 
program of the junior high school and answered their questions, which 
were more numerous than the children’s. Mrs. White from the Guidance 
Department joined him in answering their questions. She briefly discussed 
adolescence and pointed out the changes in attitudes that would develop 
in their youngsters in the next few years. The parents were intensely 
interested, for many of them realized that they were coming face to face 
with the things they had read about. While they were thus engaged, the 
counselor was talking with the children about her office and what she 
would do to help them. Then she had a short conference with the teacher 
to discuss some of the individuals in the class and their particular needs. 

The children and their teacher will be invited to an assembly in the 
junior high school the day before the new term opens and it will be 
conducted by the Student Body Council. They will dramatize the work 
of the officers as well as some of the activities of the various clubs. The 
high seventh grade children will act as hosts and will be tagged so that 
they can be found easily. Each one will be assigned as big brother or big 
sister to the newcomers and will act the part for a week or two or until the 
incoming pupils feel secure in the new setting. As soon as the assembly 1 
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finished, the children will be escorted thru the building to their lockers, 
where the locks will be unscrambled, and then to their homerooms and 
their other classrooms to meet their new teachers. The homeroom teacher 
will have them for two periods and will teach English and social studies 
or some other combination of subjects, and the children will soon find 
that she will be as helpful to them as their counselor will be. 

Shortly after the new semester begins, the PTA will invite the parents 
to a tea in their honor. The youngsters will meet their parents at the 
door and show them thru the building and then take them to each of their 
classrooms to meet their new teachers. What a thrill it will be to show 
Mom and Dad the “Home Ec” rooms, the shops and science rooms, as 
well as their regular classrooms. By this time Johnny and Mary should 
feel that the school is theirs, and be justly proud of it in every way. 

In talking with other elementary and junior high school principals, 
Miss Jones found that most of them are doing similar things to help their 
children bridge the gap. In several of the junior high schools the same 
teachers teach the low seventh grades each semester and work as a team. 
They meet every day in the beginning of the term and later at frequent 
intervals while their classes are having P.E., and in this way they are able 
to coordinate what they are doing, as well as to plan special programs to 
meet the individual needs of the youngsters. In other schools, subjects have 
been divided into teaching blocks. 

Miss Jones realizes that much of the background for this kind of 
work was laid in the workshops which have been held in recent years, 
where teachers of all levels work together in building the philosophy and 
skills in choral speaking, puppetry, dioramas and language arts, in public 
and human relations. She still has hopes of finding a way for the junior 
high teachers to visit in the elementary school as well as to have more 
of the elementary teachers visit in the junior high, for only in this way 
can a true feeling of orientation be developed between the two schools. 





Be For current news of the Department, see pages 44-45 ~t@ 
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Bridging the Gap 
MATHILDA GILLES 


President, Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association, and Principal, 
Richmond Elementary School, Salem, Oregon 


OW can the elementary school prepare the way to provide a good 

emotional climate for students about to enter the junior or senior 
high school? Certainly we all agree that the quality of learning which 
takes place in a classroom is dependent upon an environment free from 
frustrations, free from tensions, and free from other emotional disturb- 
ances. To help students achieve personal adjustments, to cause them to 
feel happy, and to bring about enjoyment of a satisfying and profitable 
school life is a goal which should be foremost in the minds of every 
educator as well as every parent. 

In discussing this subject with numerous elementary and junior high 
administrators of our state, I find that considerable thought is being given 
to orientation programs. In many instances these activities are similar in 
nature. In a few areas such as Portland, for example, a great deal of work 
is being done thru continuing committees to study the program and to 
develop a close contact between the elementary schools and the local high 
school in an effort to coordinate the orientation program. 

The plan of school organization plays an important part in the type 
of activities used in this adjustment program. Under the 6-3-3 system, such 
as we have in Salem, considerable difficulty may be encountered when 
seventh graders make a sudden shift from a one-teacher-grade relationship 
to a multi-teacher-departmental relationship in the junior high school 
unless some careful guidance is given before the change occurs. In my 


thinking, the problem of adjustment for the eighth grade student entering ~ 


high school is perhaps not as great. The age-grouping here includes mid- 
adolescents who have gone thru some of the roughest spots in growing 
more nearly like adults. 

What is being done.’ Activities in the eighteen elementary schools of 
the Salem system are similar. Early in the spring a junior high school band 
or orchestra, or both, presents a concert at the elementary school in the 
area from which it draws its seventh graders. Such a program not only 
provides enjoyment for the students and their parents, but also gives the 


1 Reference to Leslie Junior High School will be more frequent because a larger percentage of 
Richmond’s sixth graders enroll there. A smaller percentage enters Parrish. This is a result of estab 
lished boundaries in the district. 
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sixth grade students and their parents a picture of musical opportunities 
available. 

In the spring the junior high school principal or vice-principal visits 
those elementary schools from which his school draws its students. When- 
ever possible, junior high students go with the principal to assist in 
interpreting the junior high program to the sixth grade students, and 
a prepared bulletin is distributed for the children to take home to their 
parents. This leaflet may contain such information as subjects offered, 
special types of clothing which might be purchased during the summer, 
and perhaps some opening day routines. Bulletins vary according to the 
need felt by the principal in each particular school. Pre-registration is also 
part of the orientation program at this time. 

A motion picture showing campus life and activities of junior high 
school students has proved valuable in orienting prospective students on 
visiting day. The film includes such areas as school buses arriving, teachers 
and students entering the building, the use of lockers, the fire drill, the 
lunch hour, the physical education program both for boys and for girls, 
track activities, football games, and others. A periodic refilming of these 


activities is desirable to improve the photography and bring the picture up 


to date. 

An open house is held at Leslie Junior High early in May. All sixth 
grade students from this area and their parents are invited by letter to 
attend. At this evening meeting provision is made for a student talent 
show and a general display of all work covered by the three grades housed 
in the building during the school year. All teachers are on hand to discuss 
or interpret any part of the program to parents and students. 

An interesting feature of a number of junior high schools in Oregon 
is the Big Sister program. At Leslie 
the Girls’ League sponsors such a 
program. Every incoming seventh 
grade girl is assigned to an eighth 
or ninth grade Big Sister, who 
makes the first contact at the home 
of the new student during the 
summer, before school opens. The 
Big Sister then assists the new 


acquaints her with the building and 
the school program in general. 


















When school opens. Welcoming assemblies held on the first day of 
school for all seventh graders is a rather general practice. At this time 
student body officers and teachers are introduced. They greet the new 
students and briefly discuss school procedure. 

At Parrish Junior High School special emphasis is placed upon orient. 
ing seventh graders step by step as school opens in the fall, thru guidance 
given mostly by the homeroom teacher. Various activities and organiza- 
tions are gradually explained to the students while they are actually 
living the experiences. It is a constant process of absorbing, orienting, and 
directing, bringing the students into the appropriate field when the 
timing is right as they go along living together. 

In addition to the activities carried out generally by all of Salem’s 
elementary schools in the orientation of sixth grade students, a new pro- 
gram has been under experimentation at Richmond School during the 
past three years. It had its origin thru parent interest in the newly 
developed film, “Human Growth,” by E. C. Brown Trust of Oregon, of 
which Curtis E. Avery is the director. This film, which became available 
to schools on a nationwide basis in the spring of 1948, was first shown to 
our Parent-Teacher Association. So enthusiastic was the interest that thru 
unanimous vote of the group the school was asked to show it to the fifth 
and sixth grade classes, first under the direction of the principal and 
later, as teachers were ready, by the teachers themselves. The results were 
amazing. The film enabled us to give to our students by a simple and 
direct method information which is so essential for their present and 
future happiness. It has been shown annually, usually in February or 
March, to the fifth and sixth grade classes. The community feels it isa 
“must” in our school program. 

The timing of the film brought about another possibility in our 
orientation program. Groups of boys or girls called upon the principal 
at various times to have explained to them the awkwardness and discom- 
forts associated with growing up, changes taking place in their bodies, 
and because of these changes the embarrassing situations in which they 
might find themselves occasionally while attending junior high school. 

Because of the confidence and feeling of security these children have 
developed in discussing such matters with the principal, groups of sixth 


graders are called in for several meetings each spring. During thes 
conferences we discuss the various personal adjustments necessary to gt f 


along well in junior high school. Included in the orientation are such 


topics as type of dress as one grows older, personal grooming, learning 
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get along well with the other sex (boy-girl relationships), building friend- 
ships, social responsibilities, and to whom they might go when in trouble 
or when in a frustrated mood. 

One special meeting for sixth grade girls with either the principal or 
one of the women faculty members, and one for the boys with one of the 
men on the faculty, is devoted to problems of special concern to each 
group. Sometimes an appropriate film is shown. 

Since this experimentation began, parent groups in the community 
have become so interested in this phase of education that study groups 
have held weekly meetings at the school during the winter months. 
Problems of the pre-school, school-age, and the adolescent child are the 
center of discussion. Thus parents have become conscious of the need for 
orienting children to bridge the gap between the elementary and the 
junior or senior high school. 

The Portland Plan. More needs to be said about the Portland plan, 
which evidently has been achieved thru principals’ conferences and meet- 
ings of all teachers concerned in the program. The first step is a unit 
on vocational guidance and high school curriculum in the eighth grade. 
This is followed by parent meetings with the vice-principals of the local 
high schools. Here, too, we find study groups in operation; many of these 
are eighth grade parent study groups interested in the problems of high 
school life. 

After the various exploratory devices have been used and the testing 
program has been completed, actual programming begins. The freshman 
counselor from the high school calls upon the elementary school. A meet- 
ing is arranged for the counselor, eighth grade teacher, and the student 
concerned for the purpose of preparing the ninth grade program. 

Thru the Director of Secondary Education, explanatory leaflets have 
been prepared to assist the elementary school in carrying out its part of 
the “Bridging the Gap” program. Such information as schedules, pro- 
cedures, materials, and ideas for initiating meetings have been included 
in an attempt to answer as many questions as may occur to the elementary 
principal concerning the program. 

Of interest, too, is the handbook for eighth grade students and their 
parents, entitled “Portland’s High Schools,” which answers many of the 
questions asked each year by students who are about to enter high school. 
This booklet contains information about graduation requirements, college 
entrance, scholarships, program planning, study requirements, grades and 
activities, what to wear, school expenses, cafeterias, and many other 
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Discussing individual programs with the vice-principal 


matters which may have a direct bearing upon a student’s high school 
career. 

The Portland plan is by no means a complete system as yet; however, 
much credit is due the school personnel for having done a coordinated 
piece of work in their orientation program. Much has been done to 
remove the fears and difficulties involved in the transition from elemen- 
tary to high school. The inclusion of parents, pupils, teachers, and high 
school counselors is an effort to unify the approach of all concerned and 
tends to create greater harmony. 

Orientation in Southern Oregon. My contacts with others in the state 
regarding the orientation program brought information from Ashland 
and Klamath Falls which must not be overlooked. Many of the activities 
are similar to those carried out elsewhere in that the orientation program 
begins early in the spring. 

At the Briscoe Elementary School in Ashland the sixth grade teachers 
gradually develop the school program to have it resemble in some ways 
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the methods used in the junior high school. The work load is increased 
to give the student some experience in doing homework. Emphasis 1s 
placed upon grades. Each student is placed upon his or her own resources 
for organizing and completing assignments. Work-study skills are re- 
viewed and re-taught if necessary. 

At the Ashland Junior High School, sixth graders are scheduled in 
their seventh grade classes on visiting day. Pep ciub and majorette leaders 
visit the grade schools to encourage participation in the summer training 
program. A welcoming assembly is planned by current and newly elected 
student body officers in which the student activities are presented. In 
addition to visiting day, students are invited to visit classes on a planned 
schedule and thus become acquainted with the building. A special invita- 
tion is extended to parents of incoming students to attend the last spring 
PTA meeting, where they are given particular consideration. 

In the fall, orientation programs are planned and discussed in seventh 
grade class meetings. Special attention is given to policies, rules, standards, 
and responsibilities, with emphasis on citizenship, study habits, and 
sholarship ratings. Class unity and cooperation are stressed thru home- 
room activities and competition. School loyalty and cooperation are 
aroused thru interscholastic athletics, contests, pep rallies, and special 
assemblies. 

At Klamath Falls, in addition to the many activities already mentioned, 
I was particularly interested to find that the junior high school honor 
students were used to explain the activities and schedules to the incoming 
seventh graders. Of importance, too, is the meeting of the junior high 
school’s dean of boys and dean of girls in a private conference with the 
teachers concerned. 

The first day of the new school year for the incoming class includes 
such activities as introductions of teachers and students, tour of the 
building, explanation of various policies. After this, the group is taken 
thru a shortened schedule. 

The activities which carry thru the entire first week of school include 
explanation of rules and regulations not covered the first day, student 
permits needed and how to get them, marking system, honor society, and 
requirements for graduation. Much emphasis is placed upon organizing 
and planning daily work schedules, such as study habits, budgeting time, 
outlining work, home work, and wise use of leisure time. 

Greater coordination necessary. From the information given it is 


| apparent that the orientation program is the concern of all administrators 
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and also many teachers. It is evident that such activities are extremely 
valuable in assisting children to adjust themselves as quickly as possible W 
when entering junior high school. It is important that they go there with 
wholesome attitudes and with feelings of security rather than frustration Be 
and tensions. 

In preparing this study I have noted that much is to be done to improve 
the program of orientation. There is a need for all concerned—adminis 
trators, teachers, parents, and pupils—to work together in a unified effor 
to do the job well. Some work-conferences could very well be held in T 
local or regional areas with orientation as the basic problem for study, 
In schools where parent conferences are used in pupil reporting, it might} 22! 
be worthwhile to include some time during the last conference of the yea {st 
for discussion of orientation problems. be « 

No doubt all of us are sincere in our efforts—we see the need, we ty Tru 
to do our part; but unless we sit around the table to discuss the goasf 24 
toward which we are aiming, to follow thru on what has gone on before, leve 
we shall not be able to set up the type of emotional climate so essential of =P"! 
good classroom work. be « 

Many junior high school principals are not aware of the type o will 
orientation programs which have been under way in the elementayf Y! 
schools—for example, student government, which is a part of most pof ™* 
gressive elementary schools, the guidance program, life adjustment prof ™ ' 
gram, and others—and so they find themselves attempting to orient} ‘© 
students in work in which they have already had a wide background. 

To bridge the gap, let us make this a cooperative enterprise in a bef 
effort to work out a plan which will follow thru the experiences provided of 
in the elementary school and cause these to be developed on a broader dee 
scope in the secondary school. It must be a program which aims to remove} 4 


if possible, all the fears and troubles in the transition. om 
tec 
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We Need Functional Coordination 
Between Schools 


DOROTHY G. PETERSEN 


Principal, Lanning Demonstration School, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

HEY seem like such babies! How can I ever get them ready for 

junior high school by the end of the year?” The concern and 
anxiety felt by most sixth grade teachers as they view their classes for the 
first time in September is indicative of the great amount of work yet to 
be done in the articulation of the elementary and secondary divisions. 
True, the problem is not a new one. As far back as 1905, educators were 
anticipating the time when a functional coordination between the two 
levels would be realized. One may find expressed in that year the 
opinion that “In the coming American school system there will, indeed, 
be distinction but there will be no organic separation. The whole system 
will be in the form of a regular and continuous curve, having one part 
vitally connected with another. It will begin in a concrete and funda- 
mental way in the elementary school, pass up into the realm of culture 
in the secondary school, and down again in the university to the specific 
vocations of life.”* 

Much progress has been made, but much more must be accomplished 
before that optimistic prediction of yesterday becomes the common goal 
of today and the reality of tomorrow. The final solution, of course, lies 
deep within the philosophy and organization of both areas. Complete 
articulation will never be realized until all educational areas achieve a 
common and consistent philosophy complemented by compatible teaching 
techniques and a unified organization. 

Many systems have recognized the seriousness of the problem and, as 
a result, are making fundamental and far-reaching changes in the overall 
program. Some encouraging signs upon the educational horizon are such 
forward-looking steps as (1) the adoption of a single salary scale for all 
levels of instruction; (2) the appointment of curriculum committees 
comprised of members from the elementary and secondary sections; (3) 
the interchange of teachers and administrators from one level to another; 
and (4) the institution of a uniform child-accounting system from the 
kindergarten thru the twelfth grade. These improvements, however, are 


‘W. C. Ruediger, ‘‘Has the Dividing Line Between Elementary and Secondary Education Been 
Drawn at the Proper Point?” Elementary School Teacher, 5:492, April, 1905. 
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long-range in their implications and time-consuming in their fulfillment, 
Until thru their adoption the system does become one of complete har. 
mony and continuous progress, the elementary and junior high schools 
wil! be faced each year with the difficult problem of helping children 
make the transition from one to the other. 

An interesting method of orientation adopted by one school system is 
the annual “visiting day.” Each May the entire sixth grade is transported 
by school bus to spend the day in the school they will attend the following 
year. They are met by the principal of the receiving school, who explains 
briefly the physical set-up and academic program they are about to 
observe. The large group is then subdivided into groups of about four 
to six members. To each of these is assigned a seventh grade guide who 
had attended that elementary school the previous year. Thus, for the 
remainder of the day these children have the unique opportunity of 
touring the building in informal groups and with a former pupil of their 
own school as guide. They examine the complete school plant, see the 
swimming pool about which they have heard so much, exclaim over the 
vast auditorium, eat their lunches in the bustling cafeteria, and in some 
cases they even spend a few minutes in classrooms. Toward the close of 
the afternoon all pupils reconvene in the auditorium to meet the principal 
of the building for the second time. How the questions pour forth! May 
we join the Glee Club in seventh grade? How often do we have swim- 
ming? Who may write for the school newspaper? Why do you have 
patrol boys on duty in the hall? Does lunch always cost the same amount? 
After all questions have been answered, curriculum cards are distributed 
and the children are advised concerning the courses and subjects they may 
elect the following year. Finally the session is at ar. end and the children 
return to their own building secure in the knowledge that the junior 
high school is not such a strange new world after all! 

A contrast to this type of induction is the informal visitation which 
may be carried on thruout the year. One conscientious sixth grade teacher 
makes it a point to take her class to at least one home basketball or 
baseball game of the junior high school schedule. Before the game is half 
over she usually finds her sixth graders cheering lustily for their future 
school and exhibiting a loyalty unsurpassed by any of the high school 
spectators. Similar experiences could be utilized, of course, with the 
school operetta, assembly programs, or any junior high activity to which 
the children would be welcome and which would develop in them a 
feeling of belonging to that new situation. 
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If, because of transportation 
or other difficulties, such trips 
are not feasible, it may be ar- 
ranged that the high school 
personnel become the visitors. 
Each spring many elementary 
schools schedule one evening 
PTA meeting to which are in- 
vited sixth grade children, their 
parents, and some members of 
the junior high school staff or 
student body. Questions of cur- 
riculum, rules and regulations, 
and general activities constitute 
the discussion of the evening. 
Schools which have adopted 
this plan readily testify to its 
value in inculcating within the 
pupils a wholesome attitude to- 
ward their future school life. 

Other contacts may be made 
between the two schools steadily bi 
during the year. The elemen- Parents share interest in books on view at 

their daughter’s new school 

tary school assembly can be 

utilized. Many principals invite outstanding high school students to speak 
to their assemblies on various extra-class activities and academic require- 
ments. Other programs may be of a more informal nature. One junior 
high school, for instance, assigns to its drama club a yearly task of prepar- 
ing a program for the elementary school assembly. Usually each Christmas 
the members of that group prepare an original playlet and present it to a 
most appreciative audience. This could be done, of course, at any time 
or several times during the year, and has the advantage of so stimulating 
interest that long before children actually enter the junior high school 
they have had a series of pleasant contacts with it. 

An annual practice of a rather large system is the assembling of a 
city-wide elementary school orchestra. Representatives from all sixth 
grades in the city are chosen to form a combined orchestra with that of 
the junior high school. This group rehearses at regular intervals and 
climaxes its work with a concert for parents and interested public. The 
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major value of this type of activity is that it represents a cooperative 
endeavor between the two schools and as such is vastly superior to the 
older type of competitive enterprise in which the present sixth grade 
opposed the sixth grade of a year ago in basketball or something similar, Tr 

Slightly different from any of these activities is the “Open House’ 
for the incoming group. Usually during the week preceding the opening J of 


of school in September the junior high school extends an invitation to all * 
sixth grade children and their parents to visit their future building J 


Seventh grade teachers, upperclass student guides, and the principal are E 
on hand to greet the newcomers. As the children, with or without their B 
parents, enter the building they are directed to the office, where they 


receive their schedule cards. They then proceed to their classrooms where C4 
teacher, child, and parent have the opportunity of meeting in a relaxed, J nany 
friendly and informal manner. Every effort is made to have the child feel | nore 
as much at home as possible. No part of the program is compulsory. The § artic} 
child may arrive when he likes, visit as many classrooms as he chooses, § wish 
and stay until he is ready to leave. Such a friendly initial contact as this f jr¢4¢ 
may do much in developing within the individual the readiness for junior ioe 


high school which is so essential for his continued success and happiness. 

The activities described thus far are examples of an active induction Sol 
program before the child actually reaches the junior high school. Equally scho 
important, however, is the provision made for individual consideration talks 
and adjustment during his seventh grade year. Limitation of space pro | 
hibits a detailed discussion of the “big brother” idea, the series of schec 


regularly scheduled seventh grade class meetings to discuss common ricul 
problems, and other methods junior high schools are employing at the of th 
present time to ease the transitory period. for b 
Emphasis upon any or all of these procedures will vary according to f © th 
the specific situation. It cannot be stressed too strongly, however, that 4 the | 
carefully graduated, well-planned orientation program is an essential hanc 
element of any educational system which has for its ultimate objective the of p 
maximum development of the child whom it serves. a 
er 
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Cooperative Activities Ease 
Transition 


PAUL ELLIOTT, Principal of Kingsport Junior High School, and PAUL C. BURNS, Principal 
of Washington and Lee Elementary Schools, Kingsport, Tennessee, collaborated in the 
preparation of this article. This fact exemplifies the way in which these principals work 
together. One of their special concerns is to ease the transition of pupils from elementary 
to junior high school. 
ELIEVING that the best guidance is usually that given before the 
need arises, our elementary and junior high schools take steps to 
work cooperatively to make the transition of pupils from one school level 
to the other an easy adjustment for both pupils and teachers. Naturally, 
many of the activities involved in this sort of planning would include the 
more basic problem of curriculum development and planning; but in this 
aticle we have attempted to feature mainly activities which have to do 
with this adjustment. We have grouped these activities into three main 
areas: 


Arousing the Interest of the Pupil for His New Adventure 


Sometime during the spring months the principal of each elementary 
school gives talks to his highest grade about the junior high school. These 
talks are brief and very informal, and deal largely with the more impor- 
tant facts concerning such matters as the program of studies, the daily 
scheduling of classes, the organization of the school, and the extracur- 
ricular activities. One point made rather clear to the over-age pupil is that 
of the occupational opportunities afforded thru classes in General Shop 
for boys and Home Economics for girls. Another point made pretty clear 
to the mentally retarded pupil concerns the provision which is made in 
the junior high school along the line of remedial instruction in subject 
handicaps. True, at present this is little more than homogeneous grouping 
of pupils of lower ability, and an understanding of their difficulty in 
conforming with regular seventh-grade materials. This is little enough, 
perhaps, but extremely important to the pupil facing the new situation. 

Sometimes a former pupil of the school—perhaps one now in his last 
year of junior high school—is asked to give a brief talk at this spring 
session. We have found that those who prepare such talks, as well as those 
who listen, learn much about their own school. One junior high school 
boy, after giving such a talk, remarked in a spirit of real awakening to 
one of the elementary principals, “My, I should feel proud to attend such 
a splendid school as the one I’ve just described, shouldn’t I?” 
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These, then, are the things which are discussed at the first session with 
the prospective seventh grade pupils, and here is a point of some signif 
icance: This meeting usually begins with a performance by the junior 
high school band or glee club. Besides affording enjoyable music, thes 
pupils take time out to hold up their instruments and perhaps play a few 
notes on them. Perhaps all the reed section will play a bit; and then the 
brass section, etc. Nearly always several of the band or glee club member 
make a few remarks—primarily, of course, about their organization. One 
of the truly enjoyable moments of the visit comes when the invitation 
is given to the band or glee club members to rise if they are former mem. 
bers of the school in which they happen to be performing. This serves as 
a nice selling point for the band or glee club and it indicates definitely 
to the sixth grade audience that one doesn’t have to be “superior” to be 
a band or glee club member; the pupils standing are boys and girls who 
only recently left elementary school and are quite well known by the 
audience. 

It should be pointed out here, perhaps, that the elementary and junior 
high school faculty members agree that it is not important to spend a 
great deal of time explaining the various kinds of club work available in 
the junior high school until the pupils are actually in that school. This 
topic is dealt with at the beginning of the school year in the various home- 
rooms of the junior high school. The opportunities, needless to add, are 
many and are perhaps best classified into these groups: varsity athletics— 
football and basketball; intramurals—boys participating in touch football, 
basketball, softball; and girls participating in basketball, soccer, and soft 
ball. Both sexes participate in ping-pong, shuffleboard, tumbling, etc. 
in regular gym class. Clubs which are at present in operation include: 
arithmetic, audio-visual, camera, chorus, crafts, dramatics, first-aid, folk 
dancing, home economics, honor society, journalism, modern history, 
music, sewing, sports, student council, and safety (patrol). 


Administrative Arrangements for Experience in the New Adventure 


About the time that the top rung of the adjustment ladder is scaled— 
that is, when the pupils are actually being accompanied on a trip to the 
junior high school building, where they have an opportunity to observe 
regular class work as well as club work and extracurricular activities— 
the principal of the junior high school confers with the principals and a 
times with individual teachers of the sixth grades about the prospective 
pupils of the new school year. To be sure, this is in addition to the data 
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made available to the junior high school principal thru a pre-school en- 
rollment of pupils done at each elementary school by the teachers. Such 
information as the following is gathered: Grade School Teacher’s Name; 
Name of Student; Age; Sex; I.Q.; Grade Placement Ability—Stanford 
Achievement; Teacher’s Personal Rating; Rating According to Ability— 
High, Low, Average; Academic Weaknesses, Physical Weaknesses; De- 
sire Taking Band—Name of Instrument; Informal Statement Regarding 
Student—Example: “A good voice; takes piano lessons; a leader.” At the 
time of enrollment, teachers are careful to give guidance relative to a 
pupil’s program of study, daily schedule, and the school program in 
general. He talks over frankly any other information which might make 
the pupil more aware of his aptitudes, abilities, and achievement. Still 
another valuable part of the enrollment is each pupil’s cumulative record 
folder which accompanies the card. If a good cumulative record has been 
kept, we find it possible to gain valuable information concerning health, 
character traits, study habits, ambitions, interests, home conditions, 
abilities, special aptitudes, and scholastic achievement of each pupil. 
Problem cases may thus be recognized early and preparation for their 
effective treatment may be made immediately. 

This past year, the junior high school invited each elementary school 
tosend one class at a time—about thirty pupils—on a particular day to the 
junior high school. These groups were accompanied by their classroom 
teacher. Our Parent-Teacher Association members, learning of the project, 
arranged for transportation where needed. Upon their arrival at the school 
auditorium, the sixth grade pupils listened to a brief talk by the principal 
and then were turned over to members of the Junior High School Student 
Council. These Student Council leaders had been briefed on the type of 
information they should give the visitors as they guided them about the 
building. Two guides were assigned to each group of six or seven pupils. 
These student guides did not forget to tell what subjects were being taught 
in each room and the meaning of the subject and the like—really a nice 
steady patter. The groups went everywhere in the building—everywhere, 
that is, with the exception of the boiler room, and perhaps that too will 
be covered this coming year! Members of the Student Council confessed 
that they had not previously been in some of the places visited. This 
extensive tour of the building was arranged in the belief that a youngster 
doesn’t object to going to a new school half so much because of new aca- 
demic work as because of new physical surroundings and new personnel. 

On the first day of school, then, we are able to route pupils to their 
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proper homerooms within five minutes of the bell; with the exception, of 
course, of those pupils who have only recently moved into the city and 
not previously registered. How is this done? As they enter the building 
and before going to the auditorium, where the principal talks briefly with 
the new pupils, welcoming them and explaining that individual schedules 
are to be found in the homerooms, each pupil finds his name listed alpha. 
betically, with a number after it. This number is the number of his home. 
room. Second-year junior high school pupils are present to help if needed, 
which is rarely. Once the pupil is in his homeroom, each teacher then 
assumes responsibility for discussing the program of study, general organi- 
zation of the school, with its rules and policies, etc. To some extent this 
may overlap and duplicate previous efforts, but repetition at this time may 
be highly beneficial. 

One point of interest should be mentioned. It is prearranged and ad- 
ministratively provided that no individual in a homeroom at the junior 
high school shall be without at least two other members of his own class- 
room of the previous year (his last year in elementary school). This may 
make it a bit harder for the junior high school principal in dealing with 
details of scheduling and the like, but Johnny is not in a room with total 
strangers. He knows two pupils very well; others will be there from his 
own school, but not necessarily from his particular class; and there will 
of course, be some pupils from each of the other elementary schools. 

It will be: seen, therefore, that most of the individual counseling takes 
place in the homerooms. Even under the finest organizational scheme 
there remain some minor individual needs of adjustment, and if they 
have not been taken care of, they should now be given very personal and 
prompt attention. In any individual conference between the pupil and 
teacher, the pupil is encouraged to make truthful statements in order 
that the school may be of most possible assistance. Each pupil’s confidence 
is scrupulously respected. Records of such conferences are kept in each 
pupil’s folder to serve at least to some extent as the basis for possible future 
conferences. 


Following Up the Pupil’s Adjustment to His New Adventure 


The pupil is not forgotten at this point. In the early part of the schoo 
year there are assembly talks or programs at the junior high school by the 
faculty or others on study habits and the like. Still later may come pre 
grams by such groups as the National Honor Society and others who 
discuss or dramatize such topics as “Some Things I Wish I Had Known 
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When I Entered Junior High School,” or “A Few Suggestions From One 
Who Has Gathered Them Along the Way.” The principals of the ele- 
mentary school are at all times encouraged to visit the junior high school; 
sich visits should take place as early in the school year as possible. 

The first Junior High School Parent-Teacher Association meeting in 
the fall is a night meeting, known as “Go-to-School Night,” in which the 
parents are supplied with their youngsters’ schedules and, in periods of 
about ten minutes each, they visit each of their children’s classes. We feel 
that this helps to give parents first-hand experience with some of the 
adjustments which his child is called upon to make at the new school, 
and also gives them an opportunity to meet the new teachers. 

To summarize, we (a) try to provide information to the pupils; (b) 
place them as comfortably as possible; (c) counsel with them about their 
individual problems; and (d) follow them up in order to be a bit wiser 
ourselves in handling the transition from elementary to junior high school 
next fall. 





NEW PUBLICATION DISTRIBUTED TO 
DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 


IF your national Department dues for the year 1951-52 
were paid before the end of 1951, you should have re- 
ceived in January a complimentary copy of our special 
publication, You Are Invited to Help Make National 
Policies. Those who join the Department before the end 
of May, 1952, will also receive a copy of this new study 
guide as soon as their dues come in. 

Members and non-members of the Department may order 
as many copies of this guide as they need for their study 
groups at 50 cents a copy, with the usual NEA discounts 
on quantity orders (2-9 copies—10%; 10-99 copies—25°%,; 
100 or more copies—33%3°%). Address all orders to 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 




















“Orientation Readiness” 
HEDWIG O. PREGLER 


Principal, Colfax School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE satisfactory adjustment of a child to his junior high school expe. 

riences is dependent upon his readiness for that phase of his life. 
The effectiveness of “readiness” has for some time been recognized as an 
important factor in learning. Its full implication has been utilized mos 
universally in reading. We have for years talked of and devoted much 
time to a “reading readiness” program. At one time we rushed children 
into reading at the age of six, implying that some magical phenomenon 
took place on the day the child became six. Of course he had to wait untila 
group of children joined him in September so that a class might be formed 
and reading begun formally in school. 

We now speak of “arithmetic readiness” and, furthermore, we recog- 
nize the need of readiness in the acquisition of any new skill. This same 
need holds for those children who are about to enter junior high school 
from a six-year elementary school. Too frequently they are promoted into 
the new school without any attention to their readiness. Having spent 
six years in an elementary school, the child is deemed ready for junior 
high school. All too often, little thought is given to what his needs in the 
new school will be. He is literally pushed into this new experience as he 
was plunged into reading years ago. If there is any concern regarding the 
child it is in respect to his academic achievement or standing. If his grades 
are sufficiently high, he is considered ready and even well prepared for 
his new experience. 

Mentally perhaps the child is ready, but socially and emotionally he may 
be terribly lost. There are various reasons for this: in the first place, the 
school buildings themselves are extremely different, the program is dif 
ferent, the attitude of the teachers toward the students is different, life 
itself is different. 

In the second place, the child’s own body is at this time undergoing 
changes that bring with them new adjustment problems. He sees things 
differently and is often perplexed by his own reactions. These can be cot- 
fusing enough in an accustomed environment, but will undoubtedly add 
to his social and emotional problemis in the new school situation. 

In the third place, the child is expected to adjust to this new world 
without previous knowledge as to what to expect, except perhaps the gat 


——— 
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bled information received from those who have gone before and who 
enjoy baffling and even frightening the new little “freshies” as they them- 

glves were confused and frightened the year before. Weird tales are told 

of purchasable “elevator passes,” “fixed” salt cellars, of wrong directions 

sven by upper classmen to confuse and lose them in the labyrinth of 

stairs. These may be superficial anxieties but they are indicative of deeper 

fears of the unknown. 

Close integration between the two schools is necessary to promote a 
readiness program. The children must have first-hand experiences and 
personal contact with the junior high school to which they will go, before 
they become a part of it. 

Recognizing the value of such a program the principals, counselor, and 
teachers of Taylor Allderdice Junior High School and Colfax Elementary 
School in Pittsburgh have tried various means by which to prepare the 
children of the sixth grade for their life in the new school. No particular 
routine has so far been established. Each experience that has been offered 
has had advantages and disadvantages. These experiences were not tried 
in the order here described. Each class presents a different problem and 
sometimes one measure seems more expedient than another. There is no 
best way. It is difficult to determine which experience will be repeated, 
which will never be tried again. They are here listed for whatever value 
they may have. 

School Clubs. One 6A class was having “club” troubles. A mother called 
to tell us how unhappy her child was because the other children were all 
included in a club and her child was excluded. The little girls who were 
the leaders of the group were called in for a conference. It was necessary 
to know why these children were interested in a closed club. From the 
discussion it was learned that these children already feared that they might 
be ostracized from other groups and therefore felt it necessary to be ac- 
cepted members of a group of their own. They had heard of and feared 
racial discrimination. 

The problem of sororities and fraternities has crept into Taylor Allder- 
dice School but has been faced honestly by the three parties concerned: 
parents, teachers and pupils. Altho it is recognized that they are not a 
part of the school program or school life, these clubs are ‘a part of the 
community life and therefore find their way into the school’s social 
atmosphere. The little twelve-year-olds had already learned from older 
brothers and sisters what it meant not to be of the chosen group. This 
situation offered an opportunity for guidance and a development of atti- 
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tudes thru conferences, socio-dramas, and discussions in the sixth grade 
classes. 

Further study disclosed that there were few school clubs open to 
seventh and eighth graders. Tho enough has not been done about this very 
vital need, yet within the last year under the auspices of a new counselor 
several new clubs have been started for these newcomers. 

Counseling. One of the most accepted means of preparing the 6A’s for 
junior high school was thru the counselor who each year came to the ele. 
mentary school and told the children a little about the experiences that 
awaited them. He told them about the classes that were open to them, 
and described the opportunities in orchestra, band, art, and chorus. He 
told them about the cafeteria, lunch permits, the pool, the gymnasium, 
When he left he gave the teachers schedule cards for the children to fill 
out. 

This person was at that time counselor for the entire school. His time 
was limited. His interest was in the senior high school. He did what he 
could in the time allotted to this important problem. Today Taylor Allder- 
dice Junior-Senior High School has a counselor assigned to each school. 

Early in the semester, by appointment, she comes to the elementary 
school just to visit and meet the 6A class. She may come in for one of their 
assemblies. She is introduced to the children and brings greetings from the 
junior high school pupils. She stops afterwards to chat with the principal 
and get some information about those cases that may in the future need 
her individual attention. She wants to know about the gifted as well as 
the slow learner. She is aware of the problems of the emotionally imma- 
ture child who has been safely protected within the confines of an elemen- 
tary school program, and she recognizes how upsetting to him the ap- 
proach of adolescence in a new environment may become. She anticipates 
the problems and by knowing both the child and the situation she is more 
able to help. 

This counselor’s visits to the elementary school have a valuable influ- 
ence on the attitude of the children. They get to know her and to see in 
her a friend to whom they can turn with their troubles when they get to 
the new big school. Tho Colfax School has an enrollment of more than 
eleven hundred children, Allderdice has twice as many and the building 
itself is much larger. ,; 

The counselor and some of the 7B teachers from Allderdice attend the 
farewell party at Colfax School in the spring. At this time the parents of 
the sixth grade children have an opportunity to meet the counselor so that 
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they too have someone familiar to go to when they need help in solving 
the children’s problems in junior high school. 

Each semester the parents of all the incoming 7B classes are invited to 
atea given by the Parent-Teacher Association of Taylor Allderdice High 
School. At this gathering they are made acquainted with the rules and 
regulations of the school, and are invited to join the PTA there. 

Special opportunities. Some special opportunities to make contacts in 
the new school are open to the musically talented children. They are in- 
vited over to meet the orchestra leader and the band director. On occasion 
these teachers have come to the elementary school to meet children inter- 
ested in any instrument, in order to give them encouragement and to tell 
them what opportunities there are even if they own no instrument. These 
children are also interviewed and counseled as to the instrument with 
which they could most likely succeed. These experiences have been very 
valuable. They save the children time; keep them from wasting their 
efforts and, above all, avoid the disappointment of failure in a subject for 
which they have no aptitude. 

Visitation. One of the most anticipated events of the year is the day 
when the 6A’s are invited to visit the junior high school. The program 
offered them at this time varies. Sometimes they are invited to an as- 
sembly, which may consist of one of their regular programs at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, or any other holiday. It may be a special assembly at 
which representatives of the different activity groups demonstrate or tell 
about their programs. Sometimes the 6A’s are invited to tour the junior 
high school building. These are excellent ways of acquainting them with 
the new school. 

Cooperation needed. New experiences are challenging and children de- 
light in them. Fear of the unknown may grow and inhibit boys and girls, 
preventing the full utilization of the experiences of their new life in the 
junior or senior high school. Fear is born of ignorance and ignorance can 
be overcome by enlightenment. The problem of adjustment in the junior 
or senior high school for most children may be as simple as that. Some 
other children may have emotional or social problems whose early recog- 
nition may do much to alleviate their seriousness. Close cooperation be- 
tween the elementary and the secondary schools will lead to better under- 
standing among the personnel and better integration of the programs. The 
result will be an easier adjustment of the child to his new situation, so that 
he may more quickly and more profitably enjoy the richer life of the 
junior or senior high school. 
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NEWS 


of the Department 


Regional Meetings Scheduled for Spring Months 


Centrat District—A regional conference of elementary school principals 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, February 21-23, just prior to the 
regional meeting of the AASA in that city. More than one hundred 
elementary school principals and other school personnel have been in- 
vited to serve as chairmen or as members of discussion groups. 

Mippte Arttantic District—“More Effective Leadership in Elementary 
Education” is the theme for the next regional conference of the Middle 
Atlantic District in Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 20-22. 

SoutH CENTRAL Districr—A regional conference of elementary school 
principals in the South Central District will be held at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, March 27-29. On March 26, officers and representatives from 
the various state associations in the District will hold a one-day lead- 
ership conference, patterned after the Jackson’s Mill conference. 

NortHEAst District—Representatives from the elementary principals’ 
associations in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine will meet at the Statler Hotel in Boston on 
April 4 and 5. The group will discuss ways to improve the status of the 
elementary school principalship thru professional association activities. 

SouTHEAsT District—The Southeast District will hold its fourth annual 
regional conference this year at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, April 
17-19. Study groups and talks will poifit up various aspects of the prin- 
cipal’s job. 


Annual Meeting of the Department 


The annual meeting of the Department will be held in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, June 26-30. The Executive Committee will meet on June 26, 27 and 
28, and the general sessions and functions of the Department will be held 
on Monday, June 30. 

The Department is also arranging two one-day meetings—one for the 
presidents of state elementary school principals’ associations and one for 
the state representatives of the Department—to be held in connection with 
the annual meeting. These two groups will meet on Saturday, June 28. 


a 
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Twelfth Summer Conference on Elementary Education 


The twelfth annual summer conference, sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment and the University of Michigan, will be held in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, July 7-18. “Education for Today’s Children” is the theme 
slected for this conference, and the following areas will be studied: Child 
Development and Guidance, Mental and Physical Health, School-Com- 
munity Relations, Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching, Improving 
the Teaching of the Tool Subjects, Administration and Supervision. 


Department President Engages in Professional Activities 


Mrs. Blanche L. Schmidt, president of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, is active in the work of the elementary principals in 
California and has served as speaker at meetings in her state. 

She will participate in the regional conference of the Department in 
§. Louis in February. Immediately following this meeting, Mrs. Schmidt 
will spend several days at NEA headquarters. 


Constitution and By-Laws to be Revised 


Plans are under way for a revision of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Department. A committee appointed by the president of the Depart- 
ment to work on the revision met in Washington on January 17, 18 and 
19 to consider revisions. A report of recommended revisions will be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Department in Detroit next June. 

The committee working on the revision is made up of the following 
persons: Chairman, Miss Cornelia Adair, Principal, Franklin School, 
Richmond, Virginia; Robert N. Chenault, Principal, Warner School, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Leslie Lofdahl, Principal, Jackson School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Miss Mamie Reed, Principal, Ladue School, St. Louis County, 
Missouri; and Edwon L. Riggs, Principal, Creighton School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


New Magazine for DESP in 1952-53 


The Department of Elementary School Principals plans some changes 
in the bimonthly bulletin, THe Nationa, ELEMENTARY Principat, next 
fall. The page size of this publication will be enlarged and there will 
be a greater variety of content. Plans for this new magazine are well under 
way and further announcements about it will be made within the next 
few months. This change will not affect the Department yearbook, which 
will continue in its present form. 
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Teaching Load in the Elementary School be m 


| chang 


HAZEL Davis ™ 
of tea 


Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education 1951. 
Association, Washington, D. C. duties 





47 hot 
BIT of breathing-space off the job during each day is regarded by 
most workers—whether wage-earners or self-employed professionals | “# ! 
—as a reasonable expectation. But thousands of classroom teachers have Owe! 
no such break, and for many of them this is one of the most urgent of all | 
the problems in teaching load. | 
When the 1370 elementary school classroom teachers who took part in P 
a recent study told how they would improve teaching load in their schools, It 
if they were principals, 11 percent said they would try to increase the num-| P 
ber of special teachers. Many of those who made this suggestion explained 
that the regular teacher could have a break from teaching while the special | 
teacher took over the class. | Misce: 
Four percent of the elementary teachers suggested that nonteachers be 
secured to carry on the monitorial jobs, especially playground and lunch. 
room duty, so that teachers could have a little free time during the chil. 
dren’s periods of outdoor play and the lunch hour. Nine percent of the 
teachers recommended that the principal try to arrange the lunch pr | 
gram and other auxiliary services more efficiently—for example, by rotat- 
ing duties among teachers instead of having all teachers on duty thruout | Tota 
every day. And finally, 10 percent of the teachers, instead of propos | 
ing a plan for making a free period possible, simply recommended thata| A 
free period or other free time be provided for every teacher every day. | cone 
Thus at least a fourth of the elementary school teachers felt that the | of p 
problem of the unbroken working day for teachers was one that urgently | mer 
needed attention by principals. sym 
There were many other suggestions from the teachers. They especially | “Pé 
urged that greater efforts be made to secure more teachers so as to have | Pro 
smaller classes. They mentioned the need for new buildings; they urged | sho 
further attention to dividing up classes and extra duties fairly among | ©! 
teachers; they suggested that the number of outside events, special proj | "4 
ects, and extracurriculum activities generally be cut down. They proposed } ~; 
that principal and classroom teachers might plan together democratically | 
in finding ways of solving administrative problems. They urged that plans 
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ho ]|te made far enough ahead so as to avoid interruptions and unexpected 
1900 | changes in classroom schedules. 
The recommendations to principals formed only one part of this study 
DAVIS eg ; 
of teaching load, reported by the NEA Research Division in February, 
1951. For example, the teachers reported the time they gave to various 
duties. Elementary school teachers reported an average working week of 
47 hours and 50 minutes, distributed as follows: 


rded by - 

- + | Class instruction .... bien hieanee gRs ae . 5 min, 
-ssionals Class inst ; io 558 r. 15 min 
rs hav Out-of-class instructional duties in 
: e . ; ’ 

connection with the teacher’s own classes: 

nt of all : ; 

| I PE icp crs ebseuseapeeer ees 3 hr. 30 min. 

| Correcting papers ........ (Cece) Gapneaead 3 hr. 26 min. 
_ part in Personal preparation .................. .. 2 hr. 48 min. 
schools, Individual help to pupils .......... .... IT hr. g min. 
1€ Num- Parents contacts; other adult contacts ....... 59.min. 
‘plained ) Teena. | 
e special | 

| Miscellaneous duties: 

| 

Monitorial duties ..... cidekutemeen wes 2 hr. min. 

hers be ee 
1 Lunch Records and report cards 5 hip ces .. 2 hr. 18 min. 

— EE SD 2 cx env rena wbehebend wets 57 min. 

he chil- OED 5. cn xan mbes ewebdennies 29 min. 
t of the Assembly programs $i pee vee 22 min. 
ch pro- Other sani echt iilete tes ae oa thr. 4 min. 
ry rotat- Total .. wiiiiis, taaeoatecivanpand eee 7 hr. 43 min. 


thruout | Total hours in average working week ...... 
propos 
dthata| Among other parts of the study was a section on certain background 
ry day. | conditions affecting teaching. Three of these items dealt with the kind 
hat the | of principal with whom the classroom teacher was working. Of the ele- 
urgently | mentary school teachers, 83 percent reported the presence of a “friendly, 
sympathetic principal.” A “forward-looking, professionally-minded prin- 
pecially | cipal” was reported by 77 percent, and a “principal with real insight into 
to have | problems faced by teachers” was reported by 72 percent. Other replies 
y urged | showed that the presence of a friendly and sympathetic principal tended 
among | © lighten teaching load, and was so recognized by higher percents of the 
ial proj- | teachers than was any other favorable aspect of the teaching situation. 


roposed ce ee ae | 
ae National Education Association, Research Division. ““Teaching Load in 1950.” Research Bul- 
ratically letin, Vol. 29, Pp. 1-51. February, 1951. 50¢. 


ekalo katara .. 47 hr. 50 min. 





at plans 
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PREVIEW 


of a Forthcoming Department Publication’ 
how in preparation 


Promoting Human Values in the Elementary School is the tentative 
title of a new publication to be issued by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals early this summer. The project is being financed by the 
Palmer Foundation. 

This publication is designed to give practical help to teachers and 
administrators on the problem of promoting human values in the elemen- 
tary school. It is based on ideas and materials developed in a workshop at 
the University of Michigan under the direction of Dr. William Clark Trow 
and Dr. Warren S.*Ketcham. It also includes ideas and suggestions from 
teachers and administrators who have cooperated on the project this year, 


Promoting Human Values in the Elementary School starts witha 
study guide that the school staff may use as a basis for 


P analyzing the problems in their own local situation; 

P identifying the parts of the school program that are particularly rich im 
opportunities for practicing behavior that is in accord with humaa 
values; 

P planning projects and activities to make the best use of these oppor 
tunities. 


It continues with a section that includes many specific illustrations 
projects and activities that are being used effectively in a number 4 
schools. 

Finally, it includes a carefully selected bibliography of helpful related 
materials. 

The Department hopes that this publication will make a valuable cor 
tribution at a time when educators as well as the American public @ 
particularly alert to the need for making the human values in our socié 
function in everyday living. 


[ Note.—Principal Yethir, the villain of the piece, is a non-typical principal 
is portrayed to point up bad administrative practice in the schools. Any resemblanit 
between the hapless Principal Yethir and real-life principals, past or present, 18 
be regretted! ] 
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